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AUSTRIAN empire, heterogeneous elements 
of, 282, 


Baptists, persecution of, in Germany, 411. 
Blackie, Professor, on the distinction be- 
tween the school and university, 367, 377. 
Blair’s sermons, reason of their popularity, 
479. 

Bunsen’s Signs of the Times, 386—just no- 
tion and estimate of the Chevalier Bun- 
sen, 387—impression made by him on 
this country, 388—present influence and 
political position in Germany, 390—char- 





Cabinets and’ Statesmen, 183—anomalous 


and unsatisfactory position of our internal 
politics, 183—recent breakings-up and 
reconstructions of Cabinets have astounded 
the national conscience, 184—former well- 
defined lines of separation between parties 
now removed, 186—embarrassment of 
publicity, 189—consequences of the pre- 
sent theory of Cabinet agreement, ]91— 
is Cabinet union indispensably necessary ? 
194— real use of cabinets, 195. 


Centralization (political) contrasted with 


free association, 393. 


acter of his “ Signs of the Times,” 392— | Chalmers’ (Dr.) West Port scheme, 155— 


the principle of free association, 392—po- 


character of his sermons, 480. 


litical centralization, 395—claim by the | Church of England, its defects as a home- 


clergy to a divine right to rule over the 
consciences of men, 395—Puseyism, 397 


mission association, ]52—wants lay-work- 
ers, 157. 


—freedom of conscience the antecedent | City missionaries, their training and disci- 


to all social liberty and civil rights, 399— | 
rise of a persecuting spirit, 401—cases in 
Baden, Italy, and Austria, 402—Staht’s | 
theory of intolerance, 406—his doctrine | 
of the Church, 409—persecution of the | 
Baptists in Germany, 411 — Bunsen’s | 
treatment of Stahl’s sophistries, 412— | 
intolerance of the Russian Church, 414— 
the future of Puseyism and Popery, 415. | 
Butler, Professor, peculiar excellences of his 
pulpit discourses, 498. 

Butler, Samuel, 50—his late appearance as 
an author, 50—early life and education, 
52—occupation in middle age, 55—first 
literary attempts, political ballads, 56— 
his antipathy to the Puritans inspired his 
muse, 59—gradual practice as a writer, 61] 
—what first suggested Hudibras, 63—out- 
line of the first part, with specimens, 64 
—its reception, 68—did it call forth a 
golden shower ? 69—outline of the second 
part, 69—neglect of the poet, 71—litera- 
ture of the Restoration, 72—Davenant, 
Waller, Cowley, Dryden, 73—character- 
istic features of this literature, 75—But- 





pline, 165. 


Colour-blindness, 325—this interesting pe- 


culiarity first noticed in 1684, 326—the 
subject discussed by Sir D. Brewster and 
Professor Wartmann, 326—Dr. George 
Wilson’s Researches, 327—biographical 
notice of Dr. Wilson, 328—nature of co- 
lour-blindness, 33]—cases illustrative of 
its degrees and varieties, 333—colours 
perceived with most difficulty or most 
liable to be confounded, 337—total invi- 
sibility of red, 339—extent to which co- 
lour blindness prevails in males and fe- 
males, 342—chromatic theory, colours in 
the choroid coat, 343—the retinal theo- 
ries, 346—the prevention and cure, and 
the professions for which it disqualifies, 
348—nature and danger of railway sig- 
nals, 350—danger of red and green sig- 
nals at sea, 353—danger of colour-blind- 
ness in the physician, the druggist, and 
the cook, 354—in the operations of war 
and in criminal trials, 354. 


Conscience, freedom of, the precursor of all 


other social blessings, 399. 


ler’s social relations, 77—third part of | Copper, peculiarities in the temper of, 23, 
Hudibras, 79—satirizes the licentiousness | Crime, comparative state of, in London and 


of the age of Charles II., 81—his list of | 
characters, 82—his literary forte was sa- 
tire, 83—had a crabbed and ill-condi- 
tioned element in him, 84—general view 
of his character and genius, 66—it is his 
wit that has made him immortal, 88~— 
makes his best appearance in octosyllabic 
dogerel, 89. 
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continental towns, 146—in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, 148—expense of punish- 
ing compared with expense of prevent- 
ing, 432. 


| Crimea, disposal of, 285. 
Cromwell, specimen of political squibs writ- 


ten against, 56. 
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“ Doctor Antonio” reviewed, 537—its gene. , 
ral character, with extracts, 537, 556— | 
the ethical errors of the book, 545. 

Drummond of Hawthornden, his nates of | 
conversations with Ben Jonson, 467— 
his character of Jonson, 477. 


Education for the Metropolis of Manufac- 
tures, 1—industrial greatness of Britain, 
2—the people of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, 3—infant serfs of a neglected rural 
district compared with the children of the 
manufacturing population, 5—the opera- 
tive mind peculiarly susceptible of cul- 
ture, 8—feeling of the accomplished work- 
man towards the sciences, 1]1—exchange 
of experiences between the professor and 
the operative, 12—bearing of manufac- 
tures upon science, | 3—means of render- 
ing the interchange of scientific with 
practical knowledge advantageous, 17— 
faulty construction of subsidiary machines, 
19—the border land of science, 21— 
things familiar to mechanics but ignored 
by philosophy, 23—suitable college train- 
ing for the higher class of operatives, 24 
Owens College, 25—a practical or manu- 
facturing system of education should be 
built upon this foundation, 27—how the 
scheme may be carried out in Languages, 
28—in Mathematics, 30—Chemistry, 31 
History, 32—Political Economy, 33— 
Logic, 34—whence the necessary funds 
are to be derived, 36—unity of industrial 
art, 39—a travelling professor, 41—Col- 
lege Exhibitions, 42-Owens College a 
good beginning, 43—improvement ne- 
cessitates improvement, 47—illustration 
from Nasmyth’s iron-gun experiment, 48. 

Examination for East India Civil Service, 
359—for Royal Artillery and Engineers, 
383. 


Farm-schools, advantages of, see Mettray 
and Redhill. 

Fielding, Henry, his early life and educa- 
tion, 204—his plays, the irregularity of 
his life, 205—his marriage, 207—his 
satires against ministers, 208—Fielding 


215. 

Firmas, M. D’Hombre, notice of his Memoir 
on Colour-blindness, 357. 

France and Scotland, intercourse between, 
2€9—origin of the alliance, 289—Scot- 
land before the Conquest, 290—Saxon 
fugitives into Scotland after the Norman 
Conquest, 292—-projects of the Norman 
kings, 293—William Wallace, 296—Ro- 
bert the Bruce, 297—escape from the 
Normans, 297—reasons which attached 
Scotland to France, 298—nature of the 
connexion, 299—kindness of the French, 
301— Royal Guard of Scottish Archers in 


and Richardson, 210—“ Tom Jones,” | 
“ Amelia,” 213—anecdotes of Fielding, | 
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France, 303—nature of their duties, 304 
—M. Teulet’s Papers, 307—competition 
between France and England for the 
annexation of Scotland, 309—the matri- 
monial alliances, the Guises, 312 -—effects 
of the Reformation, 315-—-permanent so- 
cial influence of the alliance, 317——influ- 
ence on laws and institutions, 318—on 
habits and manners, 320—on architec- 
ture, 321 —on festive customs, 323. 


French Politics, anomalies of, 111. 


Gallenga’s History of Piedmont noticed, 


548. 


Gifford’s Memoir of Ben Jonson, sze Jonson. 
Guthrie’s (Dr.) Discourses, notice of, 481. 


Hotels, 505—the “line” has supplanted the 


roid, and the railway hotel the roadside 
hotel, 505—p!easure traffic, not business 
traffic, now fills our hotels, 508--com- 
plaints of the expense of pleasure hotels, 
511—importance of table-d’héte system, 
513—Englishmen at home and abroad, 
515—meeting with “objectionable people” 
a bugbear, 517—comparative expense at 
large and small hotels, 5]8—projected 
monster hotel in Trafalgar Square, 522 
—Clubs and Hotels, 524--moral aspects 
of the hotel question, 527—effects on our 
domestic morality, 530—evil of excluding 
females from places of resort, 531—hotel 
companies on the Continent, 533, 


Ireland, great changes which have taken 


place in, within a few years, 117—nature 
of these changes, 118—the present com- 
pared with the past, 139—Cloncurry, 
(Lord) Life and Times of, 117—Nicholas 
Lawless turns Protestant, and buys land, 
1]19—becomes draper, and buys a baronet- 
age, 120—buys a peerage for £3000, 121 
—education of thesecond Lord Cloncurry, 
12]—becomes one of the “ United Irish,” 
and is arrested and imprisoned, 124— 
repairs to the Continent for some years 
126—his opinion of the change produced 
by the Union, 127—his views on eman- 
cipation, the Church question, and educa- 
tion, 128. 


Italian character and Italian prospects, 537 


—character of the lower classes, 542—in- 
fluence of the priests, 543—present pros- 
pects, 548—the three principal parties in 
Italy, and how far they are willing to 
unite for independence and unity, 550— 
the Coustitutional party, Azeglio, 551— 
the Federal party, Manin, 552—the Re- 
publicans, Mazzini, 553—extinction of the 
divisions of Italy not desirable, 555—dif- 
ficulties in the way, Sicily, 556—the Pope, 
how to be disposed of, 559—how the Ita- 
lian patriots are regarded by the French, 
562—and English, 563—absurdities of the 
Vienna Congress arrangements, 564— 
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Jonson, Ben, 447—defects of Gifford’s Me- 


Milton contrasted with Samuel Butler, 86. 
Mozley on Augustinianism, 217—liberation | 


Nasmith, David, founder of city missions, 
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union of moral and material force, , Open-air preaching, 176. 
567. | Orleans, reign of the house of, in France, 


Jones, Inigo, associated with Ben Jonson | 


in the getting up of court masques, 460— | 
quarrels with him, 470. 


moir, 447—his education, 448—what it 
was to be aliterary man about town, 449, 
—view of the Elizabethan drama and 
dramatists, 450—very nearly comes into | 
acquaintance with the hangman, 453— | 
Ben’s first dramas, 455—becomes a writer 
of masques, 459—his social habits and | 
haunts, 460—the Mermaid Club, 462— | 
his habit of indulging in “ silent con- 
tempt,” 465—his visit to Hawthornden, | 
467—appointed poet-laureate, 468—the | 
Apollo Club, 469—Ben compared with | 
Shakespeare in their corporeal dimen- | 
sions and mental qualities, 472—-Drum- | 
mond’s portrait of him too unfavourable, | 
477—his peculiarities as a poet and dra- | 
matist, 4738. 


Fielding, 204, 214, | 


Lutheran churches, persecuting spirit in, | 


396, 


91—Louis Philippe’s eighteen years of 
power produced no great intellectual 
names, 91—literary qualifications of M, 
Néttement, 92—character of Dr, Véron 
and of his Mémoires, 93—the nation did 
not believe in Louis Philippe nor Louis 
Philippe in the nation, 95—electoral re- 
form, reform banquets, 96—programme of 
the banquet, 98—dishonest compromise, 
99—letter of the Duke of Orleans on the 
insurrection of Strasbourg, 100—discus- 
sions concerning the secret service-money, 
102—comparative view of its amount and 
distribution under different governments, 
103—civil list of Louis Philippe, 106— 
rapacity of the actors in the revolution of 
February, 108—pillage of royal resi- 
dences, 109-—anomalies of French poli- 
ties, 111—hollowness of Louis Philippe’s 
régime, 113—no “ solid edifice” fell in 
February, |13—the two species of right to 
rule, 114—will Louis Napoleon’s autho- 
rity endure ? 115. 


Laurence, Frederick, notice of his Life of | Owens College, 8—a good beginning for a 


united scientific and manufacturing col- 
lege, 43. 


| Paris Exhibition of 1855, 231—history of 


Manufacturing system of education, 8. 
Mettray and Red-Hill farm-schools, 417— 


the training-school must supersede the 

prison, 417—has the State a right over 
children not become amenable to law ? 
419—the two principles upon which Met- | 
tray and Red-Hill are founded, 421— 

labour the antagonist of vice, 423—ob- 

jections to the farm-school system, 424— 

description of Mettray, 426—objections 

of fulse economists, 430—expense of pun- 

ishing crime, 432—expense of prevent- | 
ing crime, 434—choice of sites and general 
plan, 438—short holidays, 441—necessity | 
of religious teaching, 443. 


| 
| 


of revelation from the trammels of pole- | 
Mical theologies, 217—limits of human | 
reason, 2]9—religious philosophy, 219— 
true theory of our necessary ignorance, 


industrial exhibitions, 232—the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, 234—description of 
the buildings of the Paris Exposition, 235 
—comparative industry of France and 
England, 238—Mr. Fairbairn’s account 
of the machinery, 240—superiority of the 
French in instruments of precision, 243— 
resolutions passed by‘ British jurors, 245— 
patent law of England, 246—character of 
the old patent law, 247—its injustice, 249 
—Lord Brougham’s patent bills of 1835 
and 1852, 250—injustice of the new pa- 
tent law of 1852, 253~ intolerable ex- 
pense, appropriation of the funds levied 
from inventors, 254--discussion on pa- 
tents in the British Association, 256— 
patents should be given gratis, 258—and 
absolutely secured, 259—they and the 
copyrights should be perpetual, 261—par- 
liamentary committee of the British Asso- 
ciation, 265. 


220—incomprehensible knowledge, 221 | Presbyterianism and Independency bur- 


—causality and moral agency, 223— | 


lesqued in Hudibras, 65. 


power ultimately incomprehensible, 224 | Puritans, Samuel Butler’s hatred of, made 


—generality of both the uninstructed and | 


him an author, 59. 


the learned ignorant of their ignorance, | Puseyism, the Chevalier Bunsen’s opinion 


227—position of incomprehensible truths 
in theology, 229. 





of, 397. 


| Reformation, (Home,)’and Christian Union, 
140—Philanthropic literature, 142—state 
of crime in England, 144—London com- 
pared with continental towns, 145—how 
far the clergy have lost the confidence of 
the people, 146--England, Scotland, and 
Wales compared, 


Napoleon, Louis, causes of the weakness or | 


strength of his government, 115. 





165. 


Néttement, M. Alfred, review of his History | 


of French Literature, 91. 


148—the English 
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Church, its defects and what it requires, 
151—Dr. Chalmers’ parochial system, the 
West Port scheme a model for imitation, 
155—and illustrates the defects of the 
English Church, 157—lay agency indis- 
pensable, 157—is the Church to be one 
organization? 159— adaptation of the 
Wesleyan Church to supplement the de- 
fects of the national Church, 160_City 
Missions, David Nasmyth, 165—funda- 
mental idea of city missions, 166—their 
discipline, 167—the kind of labourers, 
168—their training, 169—scene from Mr. 
Vanderkiste’s experience, 172—religious 
tracts, 173—results of city missions, 175 
—open-air preaching, 176—Reformatory 
Institutions, Mr. Nash, !79—progress 
towards Christian union, 180. 


INDEX. 


129—his recollections of the Jesuits, 131 
—Catholic Associations, 133—produces 
the play of “ Adelaide,” and “ Sketches 
Legal and Political,” 135—his speeches, 
137. 

Sicily, political condition of, 556, 

Signals at sea and on railways, danger of 
red and green, 353. 

Stahl’s theory of Christian toleration, 406— 
how disposed of by Bunsen, 412. 

Stanley’s Sermons on the Apostolical Age, 
notice of, 492. 

Steven’s (Dr.) history of the High School of 
Edinburgh, 363. 


Teulet’s State Papers reviewed, 289, 
Thackeray, Mr., objections raised against 
him for the moral imperfection of his 


Russian Church, intolerance of, 414. 
Russian empire, composition of, 280. 


Schools (Scottish) for the middle classes, 
359—examination for East India Civil 
Service, 359—Scottish share of the 
prizes, 360—reason of the small success, 
361—High School of Edinburgh, 362~— 
yearly examinations, 365—how Scottish 
schools differ from English, 366—lower- 
ing of the Scottish Universities into drill 
schools, 368—Scottish endowments com- 
pared with English, 369—Scottish Uni- 
versity Extension, 375—false position of 
the universities, “poaching upon the 
schools,” 377—professional schools, 38] _— 
examination for the Royal Artillery and 
Engineers, 383. 

Scotland, effects of French alliance upon, 
289—English Norman kings, attempts of, 
to annex Scotland, 293. 

Science, bearing of manufactures upon, 13. 

Secret service-money in France, 102. 

Sermons (recent) Scotch, English, and Irish, 
479—Dr. Blair’s, 479—Dr. Chalmers’s, 
480—Dr. Guthrie’s discourses, 481—il- 
lustrative word-pictures, 482—extracts, 
483—the Bible the preacher’s model, 
487—undue fetters upon the freedom of 
the pulpit, 488—prospects of the future, 


characters, 197_his peculiar style, 199 
—breadth of handling characters not per- 
mitted to modern novelists, 200--differ- 
ence between Thackeray and Fielding, 
200—his pathos, 201—his mode of de- 
scribing female characters, 202. 


Turkish empire, composition of, 276. 


University (Scottish) Extension, 375. 


Voluntary association, wonders achieved 


by, one of the signs of the times, 392. 


War with Russia, significance of the strug- 


gle, 268—view of the British people, 269 
—colder views of the British Govern- 
ment, 271—cause of the coldness or non- 
sympathy of the Americans, 272—not a 
war on behalf of freedom, but for the 
status quo, 273—this the grand error of 
the Western Powers, 274—the present 
European arrangements indefensible, 275 
—the Vienna Congress, 276—the three 
Eastern Powers in reference to the status 
quo, 277—Turkey, 278—the Russian do- 
minions, 280—the Austrian dominions, 
282—disposal of the Crimea and the 
Trans-Caucasian provinces, 285. 


Wartmann, Professor, analysis of his Me- 


moirs on cojour-blindness, 356. 


490—the Episcopalian pulpit, 491—Mr. | Wesleyan Methodists well adapted for sup- 
Stanley’s sermons on the Apostolical age, plying the missionary machinery which 
492—Professor Butler’s sermons, 496— the National Church wants, 160. 
their peculiar excellences, 498, Wilson, Dr. George, biographical notice of, 
akespeare, a member of the Mermaid 328—account of his researches on colour- 
Club, 462—viewed in contrast with Ben blindness, 330. 
Jonson, 472. Wit, Hudibrastic, 88. 

Sheil, Richard Lalor, Life and Times of, 
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